KEEPING FIT

It is the fashion to ridicule the type known as British
Sportsman. He is an easy target; especially for those
whose business is to manufacture humour for people
who have none of their own. The commonest charge
these humorists bring against the British Sportsman is
that he is stupid. That is merely a roundabout method
of confessing that he is clever in ways which the humorist
fails to understand. Not the least of the Sportsman's
attributes is that, generally speaking, he is of all fellows
the most regular. The Duke of Windsor is a true type
of British Sportsman and at the same time is marked off
by many an idiosyncrasy. Enthusiast he has always been,
but never a narrow fanatic. When, for private and
public reasons, it was necessary to consider giving up
his stud at Melton, he went to Craven Lodge to take
one last wistful look at his hunters and then decided as
he knew he must decide. A few days later the hunters
were on their way to Leicester for sale by auction. (All
except Just an Idea. For services rendered, she was allowed
to enjoy retirement on a farm in the Duchy of Cornwall.)
That was an instance of the Prince of Wales putting
service before private interests, not merely in deference
to his motto1 but because from that state of things he
derived most satisfaction.

The reader will have gathered as much if he has
ever heard the talk on sportsmanship which the Prince
of Wales recorded for the gramophone in 1924. The
very' simplicity of the talk gave new force to ideas
which were in danger of becoming unheeded platitudes.
Service is the underlying thought of the speech. As
long as any form of sport can be said to make for equip-
ment in wider spheres of activity on the community's
behalf, so long can it be regarded as a beneficent
influence. That is the substance of the little talk.

This continual striking of the note of service was
the distinctive feature of the last twenty years of the
Duke of Windsor's career as Prince of Wales. After

llct> Dien  (I serve).
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